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The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Carl T. Durham (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. READING ROOM 

Mr. Durnam. The meeting will come to order. 

Members of the committee, this is the first meeting of Subcommittee 
No. 2. I first want to welcome back all of the members who have 
served on the subcommittee and particularly I want to welcome the 
new members of the subcommittee. 

We have five bills this morning to consider, the first of which is the 
Navy’s annual shipbuilding bill, H.R. 3293. The second bill on the 
agenda, H.R. 3292, relates to the furnishing of supplies and services to 
foreign vessels and aircraft. A bill virtually identical to this bill was 
reported out of this subcommittee last year and passed the House. It 
also passed the Senate in a slightly different form, but the Senate 
amendment was not accepted by the House due to the lateness in the 
session. 

The third bill would provide the Air Force with its own distinctive 
medals to replace the Distinguished Service Cross, and the Soldier’s 
Medal. These two medals are actually Army medals and the only 
thing the bill would do would change their names to the Air Force 
Cross and the Airmen’s Medal. 

The fourth bill, H.R. 3290, relates to the elimination of an annual 
report now required by the law to be made by Navy chaplains. The 
last bill, H.R. 3294, involves the sale of military clothing and textile 
material to contractors for use in performing Department of Defense 
contracts, 

I trust that we can finish all of these bills this morning in order that 
we may have them before the full committee next Tuesday. 

Our first bill is H.R. 3293, the ship construction bill. The bill 
follows : 

A BILL To authorize the construction of modern naval vessels 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the President is authorized to undertake 
the construction of not to exceed twenty thousand tons of amphibious warfare 
vessels and landing craft and not to exceed four thousand tons of patrol vessels. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary for the construction of the foregoing vessels. 

Our two witnesses are Admiral Beakley, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Admiral Mumma, Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 

Admiral Beakley and Admiral Mumma, will you please come for- 
ward and present your testimony on H.R. 3293. 

Mr. KettrHer. The witness statements for all of the witnesses this 
morning are before the members now, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Braxtey Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Vice Admiral Beakley, Admiral Burke’s Deputy for Fleet Opera- 
— and Readiness. I am appearing before you in support of House 

ill 3293. 
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The purpose of this bill is to authorize the President to construct 
not to exceed 20,000 tons of amphibious warfare ships and landing 
craft and not to exceed 4,000 tons of patrol vessels. If approved, this 
authorization will be used for two amphibious ships, two escort ships, 
and one patrol craft in our fiscal year 1960 shipbuilding and conver- 
sion ‘program. I would like to discuss each of these briefly. Rear 
Admiral Mumma, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, will discuss in more 
detail the Navy’s requirement for this tonnage authorization. 

I have brought with me some artists’ sketches of each ship. The 
first is the amphibious transport dock. This with the amphibious as- 
sault ship (LPH) will form the nucleus of our assault landing forces 
of the future. These are new types which were developed by the 
Navy and Marine Corps especially for use in assault by vertical en- 
velopment. 

The amphibious transport dock (LPD) which I will discuss first 
will carry transport helicopters and will also carry landing craft. It 
will transport and land wea 900 troops and their landing equip- 
ment. It will transport troops by helicopter and the equipment and 
cargo that is essential, but too heavy to be transported by helicopter, 
will be delivered ashore by boat, to complement the assault elements 
janded by helicopter. 

The LPD will be similar to a dock-landing ship with a shortened 
well. The well will house the landing craft, which, like the heli- 
copters may be launched when the ship is underway or stopped. 

The covered well provides a landing area for the transport helicop- 
ters the ship will carry. 

This ship can carry six of the large transport helicopters and three 
of the large utility landing craft or six of the smaller personnel land- 
ing craft. 

It was designed to replace the attack transport (APA) and attack 
eargo ship (AKA). The big advantage of this ship is that the men 
and their equipment will both be carried in the same ship. 

The first of these was included in our fiscal year 1959 program so 
this will be the second of this type. The first one will be in the fleet 
about June 1962. 

The second new type amphibious ship, the amphibious assault. ship 
(LPH) will combat load and transport Marine Corps helicopters and 
troops but will not carry landing craft. The troops and their essen- 
tial landing equipment will be landed by their transport helicopters, 
to effect a maneuver or vertical envelopment, from dispersed positions 
at sea. 

Troops may thus be landed over any type beach via helicopter from 
positions 50 to 100 miles off the coast. This will eliminate the haz: 
ards of concentrating large numbers of men and equipment in a beach 
area in the early stages of an assault landing as was done in World 
War II. Such a concentration would be untenable in nuclear war- 
fare. 

This ship may also carry antisubmarine helicopters and operate as 
an antisubmarine warfare ship when not in use as an amphibious 
ship. 

This ship will carry 20 of the large amphibious transport heli- 
copters HR2’s or 30 of the smaller HUS types and will land a battalion 
landing team of about 2,000 troops and their assault equipment. 
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Two of these ships have been approved in previous programs. ‘The 
first of these will join the fleet early in 1962. 

The two patrol ships which we call escort vessels or DE’s are of a 
new design. They will incorporate the improved seaworthiness of 
the Dealey class plus significant improved antisubmarine features. 

This will be the first new ship to carry the integral bow-mounted 
long-range sonar and the drone antisubmarine helicopters (DASH). 
An antisubmarine rocket launcher and ASW torpedo launchers are 
provided for destruction of submarines at medium ranges and the 
drone helicopters carrying ASW torpedoes will be used for long- 
range destruction. 

One single 3-inch 50 caliber mount will be installed forward and 
one twin 3-inch 50 caliber rapid fire mount aft will provide for limited 
self-defense. 

The patrol craft is also a new design for a submarine chaser with 
hydrofoils added. It will patrol harbors, harbor approaches, and 
coastal waters. 

The “Grasshopper” operational technique similar to that used by 
ASW helicopters will be used in search operations. That is, ASW 
search will be conducted at a very slow speed to permit maximum de- 
tection range and high speed will be used between search positions and 
for the attack. 

Two sonars and magnetic detection equipment will be installed. 
One sonar will provide maximum detection under normal conditions. 
The other, a variable depth sonar, and magnetic detection equipment 
will provide for increased detection and classification below the 
thermal layer. 

For the kill it will carry ASW torpedoes to be fired from two twin 
torpedo tubes and depth charges to be dropped from a depth charge 

‘ack located in the stern. 

A twin 50-caliber machinegun is installed for close-in protection. 

This craft will be 115 feet long and have a light displacement of 80 
tons. 

The ships represented here will make significant contributions to- 
ward a modern Navy capable of doing its job effectively. 

On behalf of the Department of the Navy, I strongly recommend 
your favorable consideration of this bill. 

Mr. Duruam. Admiral, how many ships will this 20,000 tons give 
you? You didn’t state, I don’t believe, as you went along. 

Admiral Brak ey. It gives us two, sir. There will be a slight 
residue. 

Admiral Mumma will speak directly to the tonnage, sir. 

Mr. Duruam. All right, then, I believe we will hear Admiral 
Mumma and then we will ask questions. Admiral Mumma, you 
may proceed. 

Admiral Mumma. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am pleased to testify in support of H.R. 3293, a bill to provide ton- 
nage authority for construction of two amphibious warfare vessels, 
two escort vessels, and one hydrofoil submarine chaser in the Navy’s 
1960 ng ctregansd program. 

The Navy has adequate authorizations remaining from existing 
statutes to build all other ships and craft in the new program. 

The Vinson-Trammell Act and succeeding statutes provide ample 
authority for the 10 warships. Unoblig: ited balances from the act of 
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March 10, 1951 (Public Law 8, 82d Cong.) are sufficient for construc- 
tion of the auxiliary vessels and the service and other small craft. 

However, the Navy has available from Public Law 3 a total of only 
6,883 tons for construction of amphibious warfare vessels. The 
amphibious assault ship and the amphibious transport dock have a 
combined tonnage of about 19,000. 

For construction of patrol vessels, there is available from Public 
Law 3 and from the act of July 29, 1954 (Public Law 548, 83d Cong.) 
a total of only 314 tons. The two escort vessels in the fiscal 1960 
program and the hydrofoil submarine chaser, which are classified as 
patrol vessels, have a combined tonnage of 3,360. 

The Navy has available from the Vinson-Trammell Act and suc- 
ceeding statutes tonnage balances totaling over 1,900,000 for construc- 
tion of certain major combatant ships. However, in other categories 
and subcategories of ships, consisting of amphibious warfare, mine 
warfare, patrol, auxiliary and experimental vessels and service craft, 
we have balances totaling only 46,283 tons remaining from prior 
statutes. We are faced with deficiencies in tonnage for such vessels 
and craft because the Navy possesses overage replacement authority 
only for certain major combatant ships. 

The two amphibious warfare vessels, which are of the same basic 
design as ships in previous programs, will further implement the verti- 
cal envelopment concept of amphibious assault. The two escort vessels 
will be of new design, incorporating the latest electronics detection 
equipment and antisubmarine weapons systems. The hydrofoil sub- 
marine chaser will be a prototype patrol craft for combating sub- 
marines in coastal waters. 

The authority provided by H.R. 3293 will enable the Navy to build 
these five ships. I strongly recommend its enactment. 

Mr. Durnam. Are all these vessels included in this year’s budget? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DurHam. All have been included by the Department and also 
by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Admiral Mumma. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Any questions? 

Mr. Price. And they can be built within the figure approved by 
the budget this year ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. The current estimates of fiscal cost are 
included in the budget and are completely funded in that budget. 

Mr. Price. As a matter for the record, what do you estimate as the 
cost of these different types of ships? 

Admiral Mumma. The amphibious transport dock is estimated at 
$29 million, sir, for this repeat ship. That is the first one you saw, 
sir, which has the decked-over well. 

The other ship that carries a larger number of helicopters, called 
the amphibious assault ship, LPH, is $40 million, sir. Then the escort 
vessels are estimated at $38 million for the two of them. One, a lead 
ship, costs a little more than the second ship of the class. We estimate 
in submarine chased at something in the vicinity of $3,700,000. 

Mr. Price. Projecting your plans into the future, what does the 
Navy believe to be the minimum that these ships would require to meet 
any requirement for so-called limited warfare—that isn’t completely 
defined—to be their needs, say 5 years hence? 
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Admiral Mumma. I think Admiral Beakley can respond to that, 
sir. 

Mr. LanxKrorp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Admiral, will you tie in with that the ASW requirements as well. 
T don’t think that was a part of your statement. 

Mr. Price. No, but I want to get first—what I am thinking about 
now is I can see the necessity for an adequate amphibious warfare 
setup and looking well into the future, 5 years from now, how will we 
be sitting as far as the Navy is concerned on adequate amphibious- 
type ships? 

We will need an amphibious type for meeting this limited warfare 
phase in future conflicts. How would you describe that? 

Mr. Durnam. I would gather it had a twofold purpose. 

Mr. Price. That is a different phase of it. First, the attack, to meet 
a so-called limited war. How would you be sitting 5 years from 
now with equipment ? 

Admiral Beak.tey. We have a program, Mr. Price, that phases in 
these larger ships so that we will eventually in 1972—which is the 
the end of our program—we hope to reduce from 124 ships presently 
in our line to carry a division, a wing and a half—a division and a 
half—to 76 ships, which will carry 22 division wing lifts. 

Mr. Pricr. Will these 76 ships all be modern equipment ? 

Admiral Beak.tey. Almost all of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. As far as you will be able to conceive, that will be the 
best type of amphibious ships available ? 

Admiral Brax.ey. No, not 5 years, this is 1972. 

Mr. Price. At least you have a projection or a plan to carry you 
beyond a few years? 

Admiral Breaktey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Price. What I am trying to get at is whether or not the pro- 
gram will be sufficient, as far as you can recognize now, to meet the 
threats of limited war? 

Admiral Brakiey. When I say a two-division wing lift, I mean 
an assault 

Mr. Price. I am talking about the assault. I am not talking about 
the antisubmarine warfare. That is a different phase, a very im- 
portant. phase, but you can touch on that later. 

Admiral Braktey. I am sure I feel that this should meet our re- 
quirements. In limited war you don’t imagine a crosschannel opera- 
tion of five, six, or seven divisions in assault. One division in assault 
followed by the administrative lift of followup divisions should be 
enough. For this reason we plan two-division wing assault and lift. 

Mr. Durnam. Without this type of ships which you showed this 
morning, you would have to proceed today on the basis of present 
crafts. This changes the whole complexion of the landing facilities, 
Have you settled on this as your type of vessel you are going to use 
for the next 10 or 12 years? ; 

Admiral Beaxiry. We expect this will last 20 years. 

Mr. Durnam. This is firm? 

Admiral Braxtey. Yes, sir. There might be some changes, but 
we don’t foresee them. 

Mr. Duruam. But I mean the basic principle of the thing has been 
settled on by the Navy as something you necessarily would have to 
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have in case you would have to do the same thing in other places that 
we did in World War IT? 

Admiral Beax.iey. Mr. Chairman, we don’t plan that every one of 
our ships would be limited to helicopter assault, of course. Some we 
will still retain, some of the over-the-beach limits. 

Mr. Price. You say the same type of ships will also fit into the 
antisubmarine warfare? 

Admiral Beaktey. Only the LPH, sir. 

Mr. Price. Which one was that ? 

Admiral Brax.iey. That was the second one, and antisubmarine 
helicopters would be used for this ship, for example, once it gets its 
troops ashore and is sitting up there in the objective area or proceed- 
ing back, we might transfer antisubmarine helicopters to it to provide 
protection for the forces moving there, on the way back, and so forth. 

Mr. Price. You said the first ones would be coming into the fleet in 
1962? 

Admiral Beaktey. Early 1962, sir. 

Mr. Price. How many would you have, then ? 

Admiral Brakiey. 1962. The next one will follow right out. It 
will be a year apart. 

Admiral Mumma. A little less than a year apart. 

Mr. Price. You plan to have 76 of these nde. rote amphibious 
ships in 1962; you are going to have to step up that program some 
along the line. 

Admiral Muna. I could say that in that category of 76 we have 
some on hand already that are listed in that 76 such as the APA and 
the AKA conversions that we have already made. 

Mr. Price. How do they compare with these newly built ships? 

Admiral Mumma. These are newly built ships, too, sir. 

Mr. Price. How old are they ? 

Admiral Mumma. They are Mariners, those two that I just men- 
tioned are Mariner ships that have been converted to the APA and 
AKA use. They are more modern versions of anything similar in 
concept, but more like what we had in World War II. But they are 
modern ships. 

Then we have the LSD type of ship which is a postwar built ship 
and very excellent. We have eight of those in this program. That 
type was a very excellent ship with the well deck in it for carrying 
landing craft and making a buildup over the beach after the initial 
assault. 

These ships have the additional advantage of being able to provide 
the initial assault with helicopters as well as the buildup over the 
beach. In other words, combining some of the previously separated 
functions. 

Mr. Durnam. Let’s put it this way: How many people could you 
land today, how many troops could you land today with the equip- 
ment we have on hand at the present time? 

Admiral Braxtey. A division and a half, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. A division and a half today ? 

Admiral Beaxtery. A division wing and a half. 

Mr. Durnam. And it would be under this type of landing, not 
under the type of the old landing? : 
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Admiral Braxiey. Most of it under the type of the old landing. 
We have today the Bower and the Beatty's Day, two of these LPH- 
type ships. ; 

“Mr. Durnam. You have to go back to World War IT then on land- 
ing primarily. ' 

Admiral Braxuey. Last year, sir, I put a regiment ashore in a 
beach assault and a battalion by vertical envelopment in Dingalan 
Bay in the Philippines. ’ 

Mr. Duruam. With your present equipment ? 

Admiral Breakiey. With my present equipment. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Hess? 

Mr. Hess. Admiral, what is the length of the flight deck on that 
LPH? 

Admiral Mumma. It is approximately 600 feet, sir. 

Mr. Hess. It wouldn’t take a plane? A plane couldn’t take off? 

Admiral Mumma. It can handle a small reconaisance-type air- 
plane. 

Mr. Hess. Would there be any catapaults on it? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir; we do not anticipate that. 

Mr. Hess. Where would it carry the helicopters on it ? 

Admiral Mumma. Both in hangar and topside. 

Mr. Hess. There would be hangar deck. 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. The other ship, what do you term that one 

Admiral Mumma. The Lp. 

Mr. Hess. Do I understand that these landing craft are in the water 
at all times? 

Admiral Braktey. No, sir. The stern sinks down and floods the 
well when you want to let the boats out. Then they raise the stern 
by discharging ballast and the well goes dry and the boat is sitting 
there just on its bottom in a little crib. 

Admiral Mumma. It is just dried out inside. 

Admiral Beak.ey. It just dries out inside. 

Mr. Hess. I want to refer to the Vinson-Trammell Act. I note you 
say you have 1,900,000 tons left under that act for construction of 
major combatant ships. What are the ships in the category of major 
combat ships¢ Do they go below destroyers? 

Admiral Mumma. It includes submarines, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Submarines, destroyers, cruisers, carriers ? 

Admiral Mumma. Frigates. 

Mr. Hess. It wouldn’t include these two ships you are building 
here, these escorts ? 

Admiral Mumma. No, sir. The reason for that was with the ad- 
vent of World War II there were many new types added that were not 
originally envisioned in the Vinson-Trammell Act, so that specific laws 
enacting tonnage authority for those types was enacted. It did not 
come under Vinson-Trammell. 

So we have these other categories of ships which are not called com- 
batant major warships. Amphibious warfare and landing craft, pa- 
trol vessels, auxiliary vessels, service craft, and those major break- 
— headings are the way in which we break down our tonnage 
authority. 
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Mr. Hess. What is the wording of the Vinson- Trammell Act? 
Does it specify carriers and cruisers and battleships ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hess. Or does it say major combatant ships? 

Admiral Mumma. The language is pretty long. It covers both. 

Mr. Hess. It is quite specific ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, sir; it is quite specific. In view of that, 
shall we say, lack of flexibility, we had this other specific authoriza- 
tion at the beginning of World War II. 

Mr. Hess. That is s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Doy le? 

Mr. Dorie. Admiral, ‘perhaps this question I asked is growing out 
of my experience with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean a few 
months ago for several days. I saw helicopters operating with the 
Sixth Fleet and also jet planes flying from the Forrestal. 

Will this help ship change or modify i in any way the present mission 
of those larger carriers as you anticipate it? 

Admiral Beaxiey. We don’t anticipate that it will, sir. These 
ships will mainly operate for the Marine Force. The marines have 
large numbers of helicopters and are exploiting this method of land- 
ing operations. The ship will not take a fast airplane of any type. It 
might take an L-19 type or a little observation type. 

Mr. Doytz. As you say, there is no catapault aboard any of these 
ships at all? 

Admiral Beaxtey. We don’t anticipate putting one on, sir. It isa 
$40 million ship and most of her space is taken up with 2,000 troops. 
As you notice, this ship carries more troops than any type we have. 

Mr. Doyter. Let me ask one further question: What is the carrying 
capacity of the helicopters as related to the number of troops that you 
carry? Are there helicopters enough aboard to carry all ashore ? 

Admiral Breaxiry. Not all at one time, sir. They make repeated 
trips. 

Mr. Dorie. How many could you fly ashore of the 2,000 ? 

Admiral Braxtry. We fly them all, sir. 

Mr. Doyxe. I mean with the first trip. 

Admiral Braxtey. The first trip? One-fourth of them. 

Mr. Price. What is the capacity of the two different types of heli- 
copters which are mentioned ? 

Admiral Braxtry. The HUS is about 10, I believe, 
The large one takes 25. 

Mr. Conenan. Admiral, you spoke of buildup. You mentioned 
the life of an asset here of 20 years. I am just curious to know in your 
calculations how do you project as to what the factor of obsolescence 
is? How do you calculate obsolescence? 

Admiral Mumma. This stems originally from the Washington and 
London treaties in which specific ages of ships were agreed upon in 
international agreement. Capital ships of various types, major com- 
batants, were specified as to their statutory age. This was incorporated 
into our laws, and we have what, therefore, amounts to statutory age 
of these ships—destroyers, about 16 years; submarines, 13 years; 
carriers, 20 years; and battleships, 25 years, with the normally then 
accepted and still on the statute books age limits. 


13 and 25. 
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Mr. Cone.an. But that is the political or conventional considera- 
tion. I am talking about the utility of them. 

Admiral Braker. Mr. Cohelan, we have found from long experi- 
ence that the statutory underage, I believe is the way the statute reads 
in the United States Code, is just about the life of the ship. It cor- 
responds very appropriately. 

Mr. Cone an. There is a correlation, is there / 

Admiral Braxiey. Yes, sir. When those ships reach this age they 
have just about had it. We have extended their life by major over- 
hauling and major conversions at times and so forth like the program 
we will present to you later. We can extend it by excessive replace- 
ments of machinery and so forth and repairs to the hull. But this 
overage thing is very close to the actual life. 

Mr. Conetan. I understand you, Admiral, but I was thinking in 
terms of the technical side of it with reference to military security. 
That equipment could very well be obsolescent with an idea that the 
enemy might discover something that will make this useless. This is 
the point. You must make some kind of calculation which allows for 
this. 

Admiral Brakiey. You mean technologically obsolescent ? 

Mr. Coneian. Yes. 

Mr. Kowatsx1. Will the gentleman yield ‘ 

Does this mean in a general sense that the more modern a ship, 
the more modern equipment, the faster it will become obsolescent ¢ 
And there are various rates of obsolescence you must consider, I sup- 
pose, in this type of ship. Frankly, we don’t foresee this. 

Mr. CoueLan. You can say, can you not, Admiral, that you need 
them ? 

Admiral Brakiey. Yes, sir. My last 2 years in the Seventh 
Fleet have proven to me that we need this type of ship. 

Admiral Mumma. Could I have one additional comment, Mr. Co- 
helan, in connection with that thought / 

We frequently, at about the midlife of a ship, undertake what we 
might call a warfare modernization of the ship. The hull and ma- 
chinery are still serviceable, but the equipment has become obsolete. 
This frequently amounts to the kind of conversion that we are now 
doing in the cruisers in which we scrape off the guns and we put on 
guided missiles. This kind of thing is what we would call a major 
conversion or a modernization. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. I would like to clear up something on the LPH I 
don’t see on your stand. I believe you said this ship has two functions, 
one to land troops with a helicopter, and also an antisubmarine func- 
tion with helicopters. 

Are the same helicopters used for two purposes? This is what I 
did not understand. 

Admiral Brak.ey. It is a special nelicopter. Actually we don’t 
have an antisubmarine helicopter like this large one, the twin-engine 
job which the Marines will use on this. But the HUS, the Marines’ 
other small helicopter, is a modification of our HR2S, which is our 
antisubmarine helicopter, our HUS. 

Mr. Kowatskt. Both types of helicopters are not carried at the same 
time on the ship? 
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Admiral Brak.ey. Not necessarily, although you might give this 
ship a loading of HUS’s when it is proceeding toward an objective 
area in order to increase the antisubmarine defense of the force. 

Mr. Kowatsx1. The other question, Mr. Chairman, I have is, | 
would like to go back to what Mr. Price raised. This may be classi- 
fied information. I am not sure. 

But you spoke of a division wing that could be landed with the 
equipment we now have. Does this mean on both sides ¢ 

Admiral Brak.ey. Yes, sir. At the present time they are split so 
we can lift a part in one ocean and a part in the other ocean, a divi- 
sion and a half, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Admiral, you spoke of these LPH and the LPD 
having some limited ASW capabilities. Will they carry detection 
equipment that will 

Admiral Beaxiey. Not submarine detection equipment themselves. 
We use this principle of putting the helicopters out ahead of the force 
and they dump and sound and support. There are usually one or 
two escort ships with a force of this type that has a kill weapon with 
it, or our helicopters will shortly carry very effective kill weapons with 
them. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. That is your DASH program. 

Admiral Brax.ey. This is part of it. Also our HUC groups, you 
know, are carriers with helicopters. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Actually the only ASW ships in here are the two 
escort vessels. 

Admiral Break.iey. And the PCH, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Am I to understand from this that you are going 
ahead definitely with the DASH program now 4 

Admiral Braker. Yes, sir; we are working full speed on it. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Is that along with ASROC? 

Admiral Braxtey. Along with ASROC; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. In other ‘words, you are going to employ 

Admiral Beaxtey. There are certain ships, for example, that the 
ASROC won’t go in that the helicopter does give you the immediate, 
rather long-range kill capability. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. You spoke of a program which you will submit to 
us later. That will have some ASW modernization in it? What I 
am getting at is that I understand that the ships that are being used 
now for ASW are pretty much on their last legs. They are World 
War II, DE’s and DD’s. I was wondering what steps were being 
taken to modernize and to strengthen our ASW capabilities. 

Admiral Mumma. In the total of the other tonnage authority which 
we already possess is a very large ASW capability being asked for. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. This will be a modernization program ? 

Admiral Mumma. New construction as well as the modernization 








program. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. There will be new construction as well ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, indeed; so we are speaking only to the ships 
in which we have a deficiency of tonnage, Mr. Lankford. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Norblad? 

Mr. Norsuap. No. 
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Mr. Burns. I am interested in this subchaser and hydrofoils. You 
have tested this out pretty thoroughly in coastal waters and so forth ! 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, we have. We have been engaged in a hydro- 
foil program for over 10 years, very assiduously, and prior to that 
on a rather sporadic nature going back as far as 1919, in which Alexan- 
der Graham Bell had a reasonably successful hydrofoil. The big 
problem with hydrofoils has been control. When the waves get too 
big for it, it really crashes something horribly, so you have to be able 
to control the foils so that the hydrofoil can follow the waves enough, 
but not too much. 

We have now solved this problem scientifically and from an engi- 
neering point of view. We had a small 30-foot hydrofoil craft which 
came down from New York outside in the Atlantic with one of our 
regular World War II PT’s. This small hydrofoil craft from a sea- 
worthiness point of view was really astounding. It could continue at a 
speed where the patrol craft fundamentally should have slowed down. 
So that we have solved that control problem, we think, for all time 
and we have the seaworthiness and the ability to do this job now which 
is in the nature of something of a breakthrough. 

Mr. Burns. You can get them on a reasonable size, I take it from 
that? 

Admiral Mumma. This is a fast, reasonably sized ship to go after 
submarines. 

Mr. Ketitener. Admiral, in Europe, as I understand it, hydrofoils 
are used fairly commonly now for transporting passengers. 

Admiral Mumma. Several places. On the Volga River the Rus- 
sians have some. They don’t embody this new idea. Theirs are pretty 
well restricted to inland waters. On Lake Lucerne in Switzerland 
they also have this, and on the Messina Straits in Italy they have a 
similar type. But none of them have that control. They are some- 
what restricted in the height of the waves they can cope with. 

Mr. Burns. These are very extremely high-speed ships for trans- 
portation also as far as the open water ¢ 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, they would be of interest to your area, Mr. 
Burns. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Is this a full hydrofoil vessel? Does it lift the 
hull right out of the water ? 

Admiral Mumma. Yes, indeed. That hull is actually out of the 
water and the spray you see under the vessel there is intended to be a 
spray caused by the foils themselves. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Just like the small one they have in Annapolis? 

Admiral Mumma. That’s right. You may have seen those. They 
were our experimental ones in testing this control. 

Admiral Braxtry. This has homing torpedoes for depth water and 
shallow water they use the depth charges. 

Mr. Price. I move that the bill be reported to the full committee 
with approval and recommendation. 

Mr. DurHam. Without objection, the motion is agreed to. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee proceeded to further business.) 
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H. R. 3292 





Mr. DurHam. The next bill. JZ, 
Mr. Keuiener. The next bill, Mr. Chairman, is H. R. 3292. The 
bill follows: 


A BILL To amend title 10, United States Code, to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to furnish supplies and services to foreign vessels and aircraft, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 7227 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 7227. Foreign naval vessels and aircraft: supplies and services 

‘(a) The Secretary of the Navy, under such regulations as he prescribes, 
may authorize any United States naval vessel or activity to furnish any of the 
following supplies or services, when in the best interests of the United States, 
on a reimbursable basis without an advance of funds if similar supplies and 
services are furnished on a like basis to naval vessels and military aircraft of 
the United States by the friendly foreign country concerned : 

“(1) routine port services in territorial waters of the United States or 
in waters under United States control, including pilotage, tugs, garbage 
removal, line-handling, and utilities, to naval vessels or friendly foreign 
countries ; 

“(2) routine airport services, including landing and takeoff assistance, 
use of runways, parking and servicing, to military aircraft of friendly 
foreign countries : 

“(3) miscellaneous supplies, including fuel, provisions, spare parts, and 
general stores, but not including ammunition, to naval vessels and military 
aircraft of friendly foreign countries ; and 

“(4) overhauls, repairs, and alterations together with necessary equip- 
ment and its installation required in connection therewith, to naval vessels 
ana military aircraft of friendly foreign countries. 

“(b) Routine port and airport services may be furnished under this section 
at no cost to the foreign country concerned where such services are provided 
by United States naval personnel and equipment without direct cost to the Navy. 

“(c) Payments for supplies and services furnished under this section may 
be credited to current appropriations so as to be available for the same purpose 
as the appropriation initially charged.” 

SEc. The analysis of chapter 631 of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the following item: 


‘7227. Foreign naval vessels: supplies and services.” 
and inserting the following item in place thereof : 
‘7227. Foreign naval vessels and aircraft: supplies and services.” 

The witness is Captain Roberts of the Navy. This is a bill, Mr. 
Chairman, that was passed out of the committee previously and 
passed in both the House and Senate in very similar language. 

Mr. Norstap. What happened to it ? 

Mr. KeL__EHER. We never accepted the Senate amendment, a very 
minor one. It was late in the session. 

Mr. DurHam. Why can’t we review this 

Mr. Price. I move that the committee report the bill back to the 
full committee. ; 

Mr. Hess. How about having the captain’s statement in the record, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. DurHam. We will put the captain’s statement in the record. 

Mr. Keviever. Mr. Chairman, I can summarize the bill very quickly 
if you would like me to do that. 

Under existing law, supplies and services may be furnished only 
to naval vessels. No. 2, supplies and services may be furnished only 
at ports and naval bases of the United States. 
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No. 3, for services, a prior advance of cash is required. No. 4, for 
supplies, a prior reciprocal agreement with a country concerned is 
required before supplies can be furnished on a reimbursable basis. 

Under this bill, aircraft would be covered as well as vessels. Sup- 
plies and services could be furnished at places other than bases and 
ports of the United States. And last, supplies and services except 
ammunition, could be furnished on a reimbursable basis without an 
advance of funds. 

(Statement of Captain Roberts follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee Public Law 33 of the 88d Con- 
gress authorized the Secretary of the Navy to provide routine port services on 
a reciprocal basis and miscellaneous supplies on a reimbursable basis to naval 
vessels of friendly foreign nations with whom reciprocal agreements have been 
negotiated, and also to provide overhauls and repairs to such vessels if funds are 
provided in advance. Several considerations have inade it apparent that the 
provisions of Public Law 33 are not sufficiently flexible to permit adequate sup- 
port of our worldwide operations with foreign naval forces. 

First, the original act applies to furnishing supplies and services to foreign 
naval vessels in U.S. ports only. Our worldwide operations, many requiring 
continued close support of friendly foreign naval vessels, necessitate broadening 
this authority to enable the U.S. Navy to provide logistic support at locations 
other than ina U.S. port. 

This limitation has resulted in the disapproval of requests to issue supplies, or 
make minor repairs, made by foreign naval units operating with U.S. Naval Task 
Forees in joint exercises. H. R. 3292 would permit the furnishing of supplies and 
services by any U.S. naval activity without geographic limit, except that routine 
port services could be furnished only in U.S. waters or in waters under U.S. 
control. For instance, Public Law 33 does not permit us to provide minor 
voyage repairs to friendly foreign naval units visiting our major naval facility 
at Rota, Spain. 

A second consideration is the restriction that miscellaneous supplies can only 
be furnished when a prior agreement conferring reciprocal rights on the United 
States has been negotiated with the country concerned. Negotiations with 
NATO countries of agreements pursuant to Public Law 33, and importantly with 
Great Britain, revealed the inadvisability of having separate formal reciprocal 
agreements. 

British authorities maintain that a formal agreement is not necessary, since 
supplies and services have been done heretofore on a basis of long-standing 
custom and honored verbal agreement. 

NATO has generated a single agreement for all NATO countries providing for 
the furnishing of some routine port services without cost if there is no cost to 
the country providing the services. However, due to the conflict of the NATO 
agreement with Public Law 33, it has not been possible for the United States to 
approve the NATO agreement. 

Enactment of H. R. 3292, which requires that a foreign government furnish 
comparable assistance, will give the required authority for the United States 
to approve the NATO agreement. The U.S. Navy, operating extensively over- 
Seas, has much to gain under the NATO agreement. 

A third consideration is the restriction that services such as overhauling, re- 
pairs, and alterations be accomplished only after receipt of an advance of funds 
Frequent repairs are made to U.S. naval vessels in British yards and no advance 
of funds to the Royal Navy is required or expected. 

On the other hand, infrequent repairs of British naval ships are accomplished 
by U.S. naval facilities ; however British authorities are reluctant to work under 
an arrangement requiring an advance of funds, as they believe it is in opposition 
to established long-standing naval custom and honored verbal agreement. 

This has placed the United States in an embarrassing position, since, by law. 
we must receive payment in advance for services which are performed by other 
governments without the requirement of making an advance of funds. Enact- 
ment of H.R. 3292 would not require an advance of funds in such situations if 
comparable services were so rendered to U.S. Fleet units. 

Last is the matter of including foreign military aircraft within the scope of 
the act. Public Law 33 applies only to naval vessels and not to aircraft. Cur- 
rent and future naval operations, many of which are performed in conjunction 
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with foreign forces, include the use of aircraft. It is therefore important that 
the Navy have the authority contained in H.R. 3292 to furnish supplies and 
services to military aircraft as well as to naval ships, with the same reasons 
applying in both cases. 

H.R. 3292 is similar to H.R. 5237 of the 85th Congress, a bill which was also 
sponsored by the Department of Defense. H.R. 5237 was introduced on Febru- 
ary 22, 1957, and was reported out by the House Armed Services Committee on 
May 8, 1957. It passed the House on May 20, 1957. 

On August 4, 1958, the Senate Armed Services Committee reported out H.R. 
5237 with amendments. These amendments, although completely rewriting the 
bill, made only three changes in substance in the House version. 

First, the Senate version specifically excluded ammunition from the category 
of supplies which might be furnished under the bill; second, it permitted the fur- 
nishing of supplies and services only when the Secretary of the Navy deter- 
mined that the furnishing of supplies and services was “in the best interests of 
the United States”; and third, furnishing of routine port services was limited 
to locations which are “in territorial waters of the United States or in waters 
under United States control.” 

The Senate passed H.R. 5237, as amended, on August 11, 1958; however, a 
conference was not held on the differences between the House and Senate prior 
to adjournment. Except for minor technical changes, H.R. 3292 is identical 
with H.R. 5237 as it passed the Senate, and therefore, is identical in substance 
with H.R. 5237 as it was reported out by the House Armed Services Committee 
with the exception of the three changes I have previously mentioned. 

The proposed legislation is not intended to, and will not, place the Navy in 
the position of being the major source of supplies and services for support of 
foreign naval units. It places no obligation upon the United States. It is 
permissive only, in that it would authorize the furnishing of supplies and serv- 
ices only when they are readily available, and as the situation warrants. 

Enactment of H.R. 3292 is not primarily directed at increasing the scope of 
authority the Navy now has under Public Law 33, but instead, is designed to 
change the manner of payment for such services and supplies, thus facilitating 
our operations and improving our relationships with the naval forces of our 
allies. 

Accordingly, the Department of the Navy, on behalf of the Department of 
Defense, recommends enactment of H.R. 3292 to permit providing support to 
friendly foreign naval ships and aircraft on a reimbursable basis as required 
to support national policy under peacetime and emergency conditions. 


Mr. Durnam. Last year when we went into the bill, as I recall, it 
delayed our operating with our allies overseas and all the ports 
around the country. We don’t lose any money at all. It is a question 
of speeding up these things and not waiting for days and weeks for 
repayment, which under the present law we have to. 

Mr. Ketiener. Many of our allies now do this for us and we can’t 
do it for them. 

Mr. Durnam. That’s right. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, I move that the record of last year of 
the hearings be included in our own hearing this morning and that 
the bill be favorably reported to the full committee for favorable 
recommendation. 

Mr. Durnam. Without objection, it is so reported. 


(H.R. 5237, 85th Cong., 1 st sess. ] 


A BILL To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to furnish supplies and services to foreign 
vessels and aircraft, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section .7227 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 7227. Foreign naval vessels and aircraft : supplies and services 


“(a) The Secretary of the Navy, under such regulations as he prescribes, may 
authorize any United States naval vessel or activity, to furnish, on a reimburs- 
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able basis without advance of funds, to naval vessels and military aircraft of 
any foreign country which makes available comparable assistance 
“(1) supplies and services such as overhauling, repairs, and alterations, 
including the installation of equipment ; and 
“(2) miscellaneous supplies such as fuel, provisions, spare parts, and gen- 
eral stores. 

“(b) The Secretary may authorize any United States naval activity to furnish 
on a recriprocal basis to foreign vessels or aircraft, without cost where such 
services are provided by Navy personnel or equipment without direct cost to 
the Navy, or on a reimbursable basis without advance of funds where direct 
costs to the Navy are involved— 

“(1) routine port services such as pilotage, tugs, garbage removal, line 
handling, and utilities; and 

“(2) routine airport services such as landing and takeoff assistance, use 
of runways, parking, and servicing. 

“(e) Payments for supplies and services furnished under this section may be 
credited to current appropriations so as to be available for the same purpose as 
to appropriation initially charged.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 631 of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out the item 


7227. Foreign naval vessels: supplies and services” 





and inserting the following item in place thereof : 


“7227. Foreign naval véssels and aircraft: supplies and services.” 


Mr. KELLEHER. Capt. Thomas C. Roberts is the witness on that. 

Mr. DurHAM. Captain, come around. 

Captain Roserts. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Capt. Thomas C. Roberts, 
Supply Corps, U.S. Navy. 

Mr. DuRHAM. Have a seat, Captain, and give us a statement on H.R. 5237. 

Captain Rogerts. May I read the statement, sir? 

Mr. DuRHAM. Please. 

Captain Rogrerts. The act of May 27, 1953, commonly referred to as Public 
Law 33, 88d Congress, was sponsored by the Department of the Navy for the 
purpose of expediting the furnishing of supplies and services to foreign naval 
vessels in U.S. ports. 

That legislation provides that services and supplies can be furnished on a re- 
imbursable basis to naval vessels of those friendly foreign nations with whom 
reciprocal agreements have been negotiated. 

Reciprocal agreements pursuant to this authority have been consummated with 
Canada, Peru, Ecuador, and Cuba. Negotiations are still underway with a num- 
ber of other foreign countries. It is now apparent that the provisions of this 
act are not sufficiently broad and flexible to permit adequate support of our world- 
wide operations with friendly foreign military forces. The following important 
considerations have led us to this conclusion : 

First, the original act applies to furnishing supplies and services to foreign 
naval vessels in U.S. ports only. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? 

In order that I can appreciate your statement, Captain, more fully, would 
you indicate the change which this bill makes in existing law? 

Captain Roperts. Yes, sir; I can. 

Mr. Core. Before you read your statement? 

Captain Roserts. Very well, sir. 

Mr. CoLe. Then we will come to the point of your statement. 

Captain Roserts. It is to place the supplies and services 

Mr. Coie. Point out in the bill 

Captain Roserts. Sir? 

Mr. Cote. The new language which the bill adds to existing law. 

As I understand, this is not an entirely new section. 

Captain Roserts. No, sir; it is an amendment of the bill; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Kelleher, could you take that? 

Mr. KELLEHER. Yes, sir. 

Under existing law, which was only in 1953, the Secretary of the Navy-—— 
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Mr. CoLe. Just point out the change which this bill makes to section 7227 of 
existing law. 

Mr. KELLEHER. I don’t know that that can be done that easily, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. CoLE. Well—— 

Captain Roserts. I can tell you the changes in the form. 

Mr. KELLEHER. I can tell you in narrative form very quickly and very easily. 

Mr. Cote. That is what the captain can do. 

Go ahead. 

Captain Roserts. Yes, sir. 

The bill as now written, or the act as now written, provides for the furnishing 
of port services on a reimbursable basis if those are furnished on a reciprocal 
basis by other countries. 

It also provides for the furnishing of supplies to other naval vessels. 

Mr. Doy.e. In port? 

Captain Roserts. In port, in U.S. ports, only. 

Mr. Doyte. All right. 

Captain Roserts. It provides for supplies to other vessels, the original act 
does, on a reimbursable basis if an agreement has been signed with each country. 
It also provides for the furnishing of overhauling services and repairs on a cash 
basis only—in other words, on advance of funds. 

The new bill, or the new amendment, places it all on a reimbursable basis 
without an advance of funds. 

Mr. CoLe. Or without agreement. 

Captain Roserts. Or without an agreement. 

Mr. Coe. I see. 

Captain Roserts. Anywhere in the world. 

It also includes naval aircraft this time. 

Mr. CoLe. I see. 

Mr. DurHAM. Go ahead and proceed with your statement. 

Captain Roserts. Very well, sir. 

First, the original act applies to furnishing supplies and services to foreign 
naval vessels in U.S. ports only. 

There is no other legislation to authorize the sale of material and services 
to foreign naval units other than this act. It has been concluded that our 
worldwide operations, many of which require continued close support of friendly 
foreign naval units, necessitate extending this authority, to enable the U.S. 
Navy to provide logistic support at locations other than in a U.S. port. The 
limitation imposed by the act necessitated disapproval of a commander, 6th 
Fleet, request to approve the issue of supplies to allied forces incident to joint 
exercises, for items which could be spared 

Mr. DurHAM. Captain, I think since this is a rather lengthy statement—you 
stated, well, that the only thing that the measure does in changing law is to 
give you worldwide operation in other ports. 

Captain Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ke_vener. And adds aircraft, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. DurHAM. And adds aircraft. 

Captain Roserrs. And adds aircraft. 

Mr. DurHAM. We will put your statement in the record. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Coe. I want to change that the effect of this bill is only to eliminate the 
requirement of a basic agreement, mutual agreement to exchange services. 

Captain Roperts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. And eliminates the requirement of cash payment. 

Captain Rosperts. Cash in advance, yes. 

Mr. CoLe. Outside of those two eliminations, the present law remains. 

Captain Roperts. Yes, sir; and to do business overseas wherever we do 
business. 

Mr. LANKForD. And it makes it all ports instead of United States. 

Mr. KELLEHER. And adds aircraft. 

Mr. BENNETT. Could we understand why it is necessary ? 

Offhand, I don’t know the reasons why we should do this. I understand what 
it does, but why should we do this? 

Captain Roperts. My statement is very brief, sir. 

Mr. DurHAM. He can read his statement, if you want to hear it. 
Mr. BENNETT. All right. 

Mr. DurHAM. I thought probably we could save some time. 
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It is primarily due to worldwide operations? 

Captain Roperts. Yes, sir. We operate in joint task forces, and it is necessary 
to facilitate operations and to the interest of the United States to be able to pro- 
vide services On an emergency basis, primarily to foreign vessels, foreign naval 
units operating with U.S. forces. 

Mr. Coie. And this service does not result in any cost to the U.S. Government? 

Captain Roperts. No, sir. And the amendment makes it only permissive. It 
is not mandatory. It is to facilitate operations as desired by the commanding 
officer or the area commander. 

Mr. DugHaAM. You don’t necessarily have to do it, unless you feel you are 
really accommodating and accomplishing something for the allies? 

Captain Roserts. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. DuRHAM. Our allies overseas. 

Captain Roperts. Exactly, sir. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman. 

Won’t it also enable the United States to get accommodations for our vessels 
that we do not now have? 

Captain Rosperts. It has been very embarrassing to date, sir. We are the 
beneficiary of many services in foreign ports around the world. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. You can’t do to them like they do to us? 

Captain Roperts. We cannot do to them like they do to us. 

Mr. DurRHAM. Does the gentleman—are you satisfied? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DurHAM. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. DurHAM. Without objection, you cant put the rest of your statement in 
the record, Captain. 


(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Capt. THOMAS C. RoBertTs, SUPPLY Corps, U.S. NAvy 


“Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the act of May 27, 1953, com- 
monly referred to’as Public Law 33 (83d Cong.), was sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy for the purpose of expediting the furnishing of supplies and 
services to foreign naval vessels in United States ports. That legislation pro- 
vides that services and supplies can be furnished on a reimbursable basis to naval 
vessels of those friendly foreign nations with whom reciprocal agreements have 
been negotiated. Reciprocal agreements pursuant to this authority have been 
consummated with Canada, Peru, Ecuador, and Cuba. Negotiations are still 
underway with a number of other foreign countries. It is now apparent that the 
provisions of this act are not sufficiently broad and flexible to permit adequate 
support of our worldwide operations with friendly foreign military forces. The 
following important considerations have led us to this conclusion. 

“First, the original act applies to furnishing supplies and services to foreign 
naval vessels in United States ports only. There is no other legislation to au- 
thorize the sale of material and services to foreign naval units other than this act. 
It has been concluded that our worldwide operations, many of which require 
continued close support of friendly foreign naval units, necessitate extending this 
authority, to enable the United States Navy to provide logistic support at loca- 
tions other than in a United States port. The limitation imposed by the act 
necessitated disapproval of a COMSIXTHFLT request to approve the issue of 
supplies to allied forces incident to joint exercises, for items which could be 
spared, and for which the allied naval officials concerned agreed their govern- 
ments would promptly reimburse the United States. Thus, the act precluded our 
providing minor repairs and services to NATO foreign naval units which 
frequently operate with United States naval task forces. 

“A second consideration is the restriction that supplies and services can only 
be furnished when a prior agreement conferring reciprocal rights on the United 
States have been negotiated with the country concerned. Negotiations with 
NATO countries of agreements pursuant to Public Law 33, and importantly with 
Great Britain, revealed the inadvisability of having separate formal reciprocal 
agreements. British authorities maintain that a formal agreement is not nec- 
essary, since supplies and services have been done heretofore on a basis of 
long-standing custom and honored verbal agreement. 

“NATO, through its military agency for standardization, has generated a single 
agreement for all NATO nations providing for the furnishing of port services 
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and supplies on a reimbursable basis without an advance of:funds.'. There are 
a number of advantages to having a single agreement under NATO. However, 
due to the conflict of the NATO agreement with Public Law 33, it has not been 
possible for the United States to approve the NATO agreement. Enactment of 
the proposed amendments, which still requires that a foreign government furnish 
comparable assistance, will give the required authority for the United States to 
approve the NATO standardization agreement. 

“A third consideration is the restriction that supplies and services such as 
overhauling, repairs, and alterations be accomplished only after receipt of an 
advance of funds. This presents no problem under normal peacetime conditions, 
when a repair is accomplished at a United States facility. Our concern is to 
have authority to enable us to render this type of service to a friendly foreign 
naval ship anywhere in the world and under emergency conditions when it is 
to our advantage to furnish the service. The requirement of an advance of 
funds under emergency conditions would delay, and, in some cases, obviate, the 
advantage of providing the services. In addition, we have experienced difficulty 
in negotiating agreements which include this restriction.. Great Britain is our 
best illustration. Frequent repairs are made to United States naval vessels in 
British yards and no advance of funds to the Royal Navy is required. Infre- 
quent repairs of British naval ships are accomplished by United States naval 
facilities. As previously mentioned, British authorities are reluctant to enter 
into an agreement formalizing this restriction which is in opposition to estab- 
lished long-standing naval custom and honored oral agreement. This has placed 
the United States in an embarrassing position, since by law, we are required to 
receive payment in advance for services which are performed by other govern- 
ments without the requirement of making an advance of funds. 

“Last, is the matter of including foreign military aircraft within the scope 
of the act. Current and future naval operations, many of which are performed 
in conjunction with foreign forces, include the use of aircraft. It is, therefore, 
important that the Navy have authority to furnish supplies and services to mili- 
tary aircraft for the same reasons as apply to naval ships. 

“This amendment to Public Law 33, as proposed, is not intended to place the 
Navy in the position of being the major source of supplies and services for sup- 
port of foreign naval units. It does not place an obligation upon the United 
States. It is permissive only, in that it would authorize the furnishing of sup- 
plies and services only when they are readily available, and as the situation 
warrants. 

“Accordingly, the Department of the Navy recommends extension of its author- 
ity to permit providing support to friendly foreign naval ships and aircraft on a 
reimbursable basis as required to support national policy under peacetime and 
emergency conditions.” 

Mr. DurHaAM. Without objection, H.R. 5237 is reported favorably to the 
committee. ; 

Thank you, Captain. 

Captain Roperts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


H.R. 3291 


Mr. Kewiener. The next bill, Mr. Chairman, is an Air Force bill, 


H.R. 3291, and it involves the change in names of medals for the Air 
Force. The bill follows: 


A BILL To amend title 10, United States Code, with respect to certain medals 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That chapter 857 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 8742 is amended— 

(a) by amending the catchline to read as follows: 
“§ 8742. Air Force cross: award”; and 
(b) by striking out the words “a distinguished-service cross” and insert- 
ing the words “an Air Force cross” in place thereof. 
(2) Section 8744 is amended— 
(a) by amending the catchline to read as follows: 
“$8744. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; distinguished-service medal: limita- 
tions on award”; and 
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, 


(b) by striking out the words “distinguished-service cross,” wherever 
they appear therein and inserting the words “Air Force cross,” in place 
thereof. 

(3) Section 8745 is amended— 

(a) by amending the catchline to read as follows: 

“$8745. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; distinguished-service medal: dele- 
gation of power to award” ; and 

(b) by striking out the words “distinguished-service cross,” and insert- 
ing the words “Air Force cross,” in place thereof. 

(4) Section 8747 is amended— 

(a) by amending the catchline to read as follows: 

“§ 8747. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; distinguished-service cross; distin- 
guished-service medal; silver star: replacement”; and 

(b) by inserting the words “Air Force cross,” after the words “medal of 
honor,”’. 

(5) The catchline of section 8748 is amended to read as follows: 
“$8748. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; distinguished-service cross: dis- 
tinguished-service medal; silver star: availability of appropriations”. 
(6) Section 8750 is amended— 
(a) by amending the catchline to read as follows: 
“§ 8750. Airman’s Medal: award; limitations’; and 
(b) by striking out the words ‘Soldier's Medal” wherever they appear 
therein and inserting the words “Airman’s Medal” in place thereof. 
(7) The analysis is amended by striking out the following items: 

“8742. Distinguished-service cross: award. 

“8744. Medal of honor: distinguished-service cross; distinguished-service medal: limita- 
tions on award. 

“8745. Medal of honor; distinguished-service cross ; distinguished-service medal: delegation 
of power to award. 

“8747. Medal of honor; distinguished-service cross; distinguished-service medal; silver 
star: replacement. 

“8748. Medal of honor; distinguished-service cross; distinguished-service medal; silver 


star: availability of appropriations. 

“8750. Soldier's Medal: award; limitations.” 

and inserting the following items in place thereof: 

“8742. Air Force cross: award. 

“8744. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; distinguished-service medal: limitations on 
award. 

“8745. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; distinguished-service medal: delegation of power 
to award. 

“8747. Medal ot honor; Air Force cross; distinguished-service cross ; distinguished-service 
medal ; silver star: replacement. 

“8748. Medal of honor; Air Force cross; distinguished-service cross ; distinguished-service 
medal; silver star: availability of appropriations. 

“8750. Airman’s Medal: award; limitations.” 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of sections 8744(a) and 8750(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, a person who was awarded a distinguished-service cross or Soldier’s 
Medal before the date of enactment of this Act shall be treated as if he had 
not been awarded an Air Force cross or Airman’s Medal, as the case may be. 

Sec. 3. References that other laws, regulations, and orders make, with respect 
to the Air Force, to the distinguished-service cross and the Soldier’s Medal shall 
be considered to be made to the Air Force cross and the Airman’s Medal, 
respectively. 

Mr. Duruam. Is there a witness here? 

Mr. Ketiener. Yes, sir, Colonel Carnes will testify. 

Mr. Durnam. Colonel, you may proceed. 

Colonel Carnes. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I 
am Colonel Carnes of the Air Force representing the Department of 
Defense. I have with me Colonel Nettles and Mr. Peters of our 
specific office. 

The Department of the Air Force has been designated as the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Defense for this legislation. I repre- 
sent the Department of the Air Force for that purpose. I have a 
prepared statement. 

The purpose of this bill is to amend sections 2742, 8744, 8745, 8747, 
8748, and 8750 of title 10, United States Code, to provide for changes 
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in designation of the Distinguished Service Cross and the Soldier’s 
Medal to the Air Force Cross and the Airman’s Medal, respectively. 
The current designations of Distinguished Service Cross and Soldier’s 
Medal identify these medals as decorations of the U.S. Army, and are 
essentially carryovers from the period before the Air Force was made 
u separate Department under the National Security Act of 1947. 

Since that time, the Air Force has made several distinctive changes 
primarily to foster esprit de corps and increase the morale of its mem- 
bers. For example, in April 1952, the enlisted rank designations of 
private, private first class, corporal and sergeant, were changed in 
the Air Force to basic airman, airman third class, airman second class, 
and airman first class, respectively, and are equivalent to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy designations of apprentice seaman, seaman, and 
petty officer third class, 

In January 1949, the Air Force adopted the present blue uniform 
to identify its wearers as members of the U.S. Air Force. In Novem- 
ber 1957, the Air Force established a distinctive Longevity Service 
Ribbon for wear on the Air Force uniform as a visable means of recog- 
nizing certain periods of active Federal service performed by its mill- 
tary members. 

On 24 March 1957, the Secretray of the Air Force approved the 
establishment of a distinctive Air Force Commendation Medal to 
provide Air Force members with a decoration peculiar to their serv- 
ice. We also are in the process of designing a distinctive Distinguished 
Service Medal for subsequent introduction into the Air Force decora- 
tions and awards program. The changes provided for in this proposed 
legislation are, therefore, another step in the program of the Air Force 
to establish its own service traditions. 

A precedent for the proposed changes is found in sections 6242 and 
6246 of title 10, United States Code, wherein the Department of the 
Navy is authorized the Navy Cross and the Navy and Marine Corps 
Medal on the same basis as the Army’s Distinguished Service Cross 
and Soldier’s Medal. 

Enactment of this proposed legislation does not affect the eligibility 
criteria governing the award of either the Distinguished Service Cross 
or the Soldier’s Medal. The same criteria will be used for the proposed 
Air Force decorations. I also would like to point out that the au- 
thority which the proposed legislation would provide will be appli- 
cable only with respect to future awards of the decorations in ques- 
tion. 

I appreciate this opportunity of appearing before the committee, 
and shall be happy to answer any questions that members of the 
committee may have on this bill. 

Mr. Durnam. Thank you very much, Colonel. Under the present 
status of the law, you can’t at the present time award the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, is that correct ? 

Colonel Carnes. We do award that using the Army Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

Mr. Durnam. But you have to go to the Army to get it done? 

Colonel Carnes. No, sir, we do not. We have stocks of those medals 
on hand and can do that unilaterally. 

Mr. Duruam. Unilaterally ? 
Colonel Carnes. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Durnam. Are there any questions 

Mr. Price. Is there any other decoration now that might come 
under this category that should be given effective change the same 
time? 

Colonel Carnes. No, sir. If you notice on this card, I believe there 
is one copy that the committee has, we have in process right now 
a change in the Distinguished Service Medal and also have already 
changed the Commendation Medal. Both of those, however, were 
done by administrative action and did not require legislation. 

Mr. Durnam. There is no cost involved in this, is there ¢ 

Colonel Carnes. The only cost, sir, would be the development of 
the distinctive medal for the Air Force and the stocking of those 
medals. 

Mr. Price. The point I wanted to be certain of while we are doing 
the job, be certain that you are doing a complete job at one time. 

Colonel Carnes. We feel that we are, sir. 

Mr. Lanxrorp. Would this give the Air Force a complete distinc- 
tive set of awards? Will this finish it up? 

Colonel Carnes. Yes, sir; it would. Relatively speaking, it would 
give the Air Force a similar set of distinctive awards to that of the 
Army and the Navy. 

Mr. Burns. Mr. Chairman, I have got one question that probably 
is explainable here. Looking at the bill, section 2, page 3, “shall be 
treated as if he had not been awarded an Air Force Cross or Airman’s 
Medal, as the case may be.” 

You are not changing those who have been awarded. You are 
making sure that they remain where they were ? 

Colonel Carngs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Coneian. Mr. Chairman, I just have a question: What medals 
are common to all the services at the present time ? 

Colonel Carnes. Common to all the services are the Silver Star, 
the Legion of Merit, the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Bronze 
Star Medal, the Air Medal, and the Purple Heart. 

Mr. Duruam. Any further questions ? 

Without objection, the bill is reported favorably to the full com- 
mittee. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, the committee proceeded to further business.) 


H.R. 3290 


Mr. Ketriener. The next bill, Mr. Chairman, is H.R. 3290, it re- 
lates to reports made by the Navy chaplains. The bill follows: 


A BILL To amend title 10, United States Code, to eliminate the requirement that eacr 
chaplain make an annual report to the Secretary of the Navy 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsection (d) of section 6031 of title 10, 
United States Code is hereby repealed. 

Admiral Rosso is here, sir. 

Mr. Durnam. Admiral come around. 

Admiral Rosso. It is nice to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Durnam. All right, you may proceed. 

Admiral Rosso. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
bill we are considering is intended to repeal a provision of existing 
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law which requires each chaplain in the Navy to make an annual re- 
port to the Secretary of the Navy concerning the official services per- 
formed by him. That provision of law was enacted in 1860. 

At that time, and until 1941, there were approximately 24 chaplains 
in the Navy and since those chaplains were widely distributed, the 
annual reporting system was the most effective way for the Secret ary 
of the Navy to keep advised as to their activities. 

At the present time, however, there are approximately 800 chaplains 
in the Chaplain Corps of the Navy. These ec haplains are now admin- 
istered by, and are responsible to, the Chief of Chaplains who, in ad- 
dition to routine reporting requirements, obtains quarterly from each 
fieet, force, or district chaplain a statistical summary of the activities 
of individual chaplains assigned to respect ive commands. 

Mr. DurHam. What does that mean? You have to sit down and 
report every time he goes around to the sick bay to see a serviceman? 

Admiral Rosso, He makes a quarterly report, Mr. Chairman, of 
his entire religious program, the number of divine services that he 
may hold in the course of a week and month, the number of counseling 
sessions that he has with the various enlisted men or oflicers, the visits 
he has made to the sick bay, the lectures that he has given. 

This information is subsequently forwarded to the C hief of Naval 
Personnel and is thus available to the Secretary of the Navy. How- 
ever, because of the existing statutory requirement, individual chap- 
ains are also required to submit an annual report of their activities 
to the Secretary of the Navy, thus resulting in a duplication of time 
and effort which serves actually no useful purpose. 

Inasmuch as the Chief of Chaplains is primarily concerned with the 
appointment, professional qualifications, distribution, activities, and 
performance of individual chaplains, he performs for practical pur- 
poses, the functions formerly directly nee a by the Secretary of 
the Navy in respect to the administration of Navy chaplains. It 
therefore appears evident that the existing statutory reporting require- 
ment for Navy chapains has been rendered obsolete, and for this reason 
it is recommended that section 6031(d) of title 10, United States Code, 
be repealed. 

Mr. DurHam. The Secretary of the Navy agrees with this ¢ 

Admiral Rosso. I am quite sure. Actually the reports never go to 
the Secretary of the Navy. They come in to the Chief of Chaplains’ 
office. 

Mr. Norsuap. This is one bill that will save a few nickels, ae it? 

Admiral Rosso. We estimate it will save at least $5,000 a yea 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see that the Navy ha as come 
in here and asked us to repeal some laws. I hope the other services do 
likewise and that the Navy will go over all their old antiquated laws 
and ask us to repeal them. 

Mr. DurnHam. That is a good suggestion. 

Without objection it will be sent to the full committee with a favor- 
able recommendation. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee proceeded to further business. ) 
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